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IV 
KIRUNMALA, OR THE WREATH OF LIGHT 


HERE was once a certain king who, being anxious 
to learn how his subjects fared, used to disguise 
himself and go amongst them by night. On one 
occasion he reached a cottage, and, from outside, — 

overheard the conversation going on within. He recog- 
nized three distinct voices, and gathered that they belonged 
to three young girls who were discussing the subject of 
matrimony. ‘What a splendid thing it would be,” said one 
of them, “if I could get married to the feeder of the king’s 
horses. I should then daily feast on fried grain.” Another 
oe the king’s cook, for the reason that if she married 

im she would be sure of being served with the best dishes 
in the palace. The third girl, after much hesitation, said that 
if fortune favoured her she would marry the king himself. 

Next day the king sent palanquins to fetch into the palace 
the three girls, who were sisters. He asked them what they 
had been talking of the night before, and on their hesitating 
to answer, said that he had overheard their conversation, 
and that their desires should be fulfilled. After this, on an — 
ee day, the sisters were married according to their 
choice. 

After some time the youngest sister, who had become 
ueen, was about to become a mother, and a room was 
urnished with great splendour for her confinement. The 
time of her delivery drawing near, she expressed a wish to be © 
nursed, not by strangers, but by her sisters. They were at_ 
once sent for and told what was required of them, and they 

: consequently remained in the palace with the queen, But, 
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unfortunately, they were not happy. Envy at the splendour 
by which their sister was surrounded gnawed at their hearts, 
and they watched for an opportunity to injure her. That 
_ Opportunity soon came when the queen, knowing that her 
hour drew near, resorted to the room that had been pr 
for her and gave birth to a son; and the cruel way in which 
they used it, was to put the child into a covered earthen pot, 
throw it into an adjoining river, and substitute a new-born 
cur in its place, while the mother lay almost insensible through 
weakness. When the king came to inquire whether his wife 
had brought forth a son or a daughter, they showed him the 
cur as his issue, 

After this, in two successive years, the queen brought 
forth two children, a son and a daughter; and her sisters who, 
as before, attended on her, disposed of them in the same wa 
as the first child, substituting for them a kitten and a doll 
of wood. The alleged fruit of the queen’s labour, in each case, 
was made known to the king, who thereupon thought her to 
be an evil woman whose very touch was contaminating, and 
he banished her from the kingdom sitting astride a donkey 
with her face towards the tail, and with ghouw/, a mixture of 
water and curd, poured over her head.’ 

In the meantime the earthen pots containing the king’s 
children had floated tothe bank of the river into which they 
had been cast, and attracted the attention of a Brahmin 
performing his devotions there. He took them home, and 
removing their coverings found therein two prince-like boys 
and a girl possessing the beauty of a goddess. Being himself 
childless, he brought these up as his own children. He had 
been in comfortable circumstances before, but his means 

increased very greatly on his bringing the children into his 
house. He named the two boys Arun (the sun) and Barun 
(Neptune, or the water-god), and the girl K7vunma/la; and 

with them he passed his days very happily, devoting his 
. leisure hours to the instruction, both secular and religious, of, 
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Arun and Barun. His wife, too, taught Kirunmala all the 
domestic duties of a woman. Time passed smoothly with 
them for several years, till one day the Brahmin, finding 
himself growing decrepit and infirm, called his adopted sons 
and daughter to him and said, “ My beloved children, I am 
on my way to another so tein the kingdom of Yama.’ 
Live virtuously and peacefully, and prosperity will be your 
reward.” The Brahmin then passed ay, = the warts of 
death, deeply mourned by Arun, Barun and Kirunmala. 

Let us now take a view of what was or (wasn in the 
eae of their real father. After the queen had been banished 

e was. visited by many calamities. So great were his 
troubles that he began to feel that he himself and his king- 
dom were under a curse. Life itself became wearisome, and 
to divert himself he led one day a hunting expedition into the 
forest. The day passed in the excitement of the chase; but 
at night, the sky was covered with black rumbling clouds, and 
a great storm soon raged furiously, the windows of the 
heavens were opened, and the rain came down in torrents. 
The king was separated from his men and took shelter in the 
hollow of a tree. When the terrible night came to an end 
at last, the sky cleared, and the king, worn out with hunger 
and thirst, sought for some human habitation, After a time he 
succeeded in the search, and coming,sto the house occupied by 
Arun, Barun and Kirunmala he called in plaintive tones for 
water. They responded at once to his call, and attended to 
his wants. When sufficiently refreshed, he commenced con- 
versation with them, in the course of which they learnt that 
he was the king of their country; and after a little while he left 
them, pouring blessings on their heads. 

The mention of the word “king” roused a series of thoughts 
in Kirunmala’s mind. She asked her brothers what the 
insignia of a king were, and learning that a grand palace was 
one of these, she urged them to build one. They loved their 
sister too dearly not to comply with her wishes, and com- — 

* The Greek Pluto, or the god of the regions of death in the Hindu mythology. 
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mencing the building, they completed it in thirteen months 
_and six days. Its high tower reached almost to the skies. 
Built of white marble, and with silver doors and windows, 
and turrets of gold, it put even Bishwakarma‘ to shame. A 
religious mendicant, or fakiry, one day passing by the newly 
built mansion and learning whose it was, saw the owners, and 
spoke to them thus :— 

“You have built an unrivalled palace, it is true; but there 
is something wanting to complete its beauty and grandeur. 
You must plant here a silver tree with flowers of gold, and a 
tree of diamonds with birds of gold perched on it. And above 
these trees there must be a canopy of a net made of pearls.” 

The brothers and their sister, much surprised, wanted to 
know where these strange things were to be found, and the 
fakir said, “There is an enchanted mountain in the north, 
at the top of which you will find them.” 

On hearing this, Arun started in search of the mountain, 
leaving a sword with his brother and sister, and saying that: 
if ever they found it rusty they might conclude that he was 
dead. Time passed, until at length one day Barun was 
startled to find the sword rusty. He communicated this to 
Kirunmala, and after the usual period of mourning he set out 
for the mountain, leaving a bow and an arrow with his sister, 
and telling her that if either of these suddenly broke it would 
be a certain indication of his death. 

After the most arduous journey imaginable, Barun reached 
the mountain, and hearing some one behind him call him by 
name, he faced round, and was immediately turned into a 
statue of marble. He then perceived that his brother had met 
with the same fate. 

Kirunmala was one day apse of her younger brother's 
fate by the sudden breaking of the bow and arrow; but instead 
of giving way to fruitless grief, she attired herself as a man, 
8 started mn quest of the enchanted mountain. Passing 


1 "Phe great and matchless architect in Hindu mythology, who made the palaces « 
of the gods, ’ 
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over many hills and through many jungles, and braving the 
inclemencies of the elements, she began her ascent of the 
mountain on the thirty-third day of her journey. On seeing 
her, demons and ghosts, tigers, bears, and elephants, fierce 
snakes and other venomous reptiles all closed round her and 
threatened to devour her. She was addressed from behind as 
‘Rajputra,” but she neither turned her head back nor replied. 
Treated with contempt by her, her enemies sane si , and 
she reached the place where the tree of silver with flowers of 
gold, and the tree of diamonds with birds of gold perched on it, 
stood. She saw also the net of pearls hanging over the trees. 
The birds of gold hailed her, and pointing out a clear spring 
told her to sprinkle some of its water on the two marble 
statues standing near by. She did as directed, and the statues 
were transformed into two human beings whom she instantly 
recognized as her brothers. They were naturally transported 
at this happy meeting. The brothers had been brought 
back to life, and the mountain had yielded its wonderful 
possessions. The brothers sped home with their sister, and 
their palace was soon adorned with Kirunmala’s beautiful 
acquisitions. 

Passers-by were dumbfounded at the sight of that rich 
mansion, fit for the reception of the gods. The king, being 
informed of its existence, hastened to the spot, and saw that 
it stood on the site of the house that had belonged to the 
youths by whom he had been entertained on a previous 
occasion. On inquiry, he found that those very persons were 
the owners of the mansion. Delighted at the visit of so great 
a personage, they invited him to spend the day with them and 

artake of the humble dinner that they were able to provide. 
e accepted the invitation, and arrangements were made to 
entertain him to the best of their power. In the meantime, 
one of the birds of gold that Kirun had brought asked her to 
place it in the dining-hall near the king, and she complied 
with its dig a | 
; At the hour appointed dinner was brought in, and plates - 
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groaning under viands of the richest and most delicious kind 
were placed before the king. But, when he was about to eat, 
some articles of food were turned into gold mohurs and the 
others into gems. Greatly surprised, he said, ‘“ Arun, Barun, 
and Kirunmala, what have I done to be the subject of such a 
hoax? Is it possible for a man to eat gold mohurs and 

ems?” The persons addressed also were surprised at what 

ad happened, and unable to read the mystery they kept 
silent; whereupon the bird from its cage said, “O king, you 
Say it is impossible for a human being to eat gold mohurs and 
gems ; is it not equally impossible for a woman to give birth ° 
to a cur, a kitten, and a doll? Here are Arun, Barun, and 
Kirunmala, your sons and daughter. If. you care to receive 
your wronged and disgraced wife back, look for her in the hut 
across the neighbouring river.” The king, in sincere repent- 
ance, rolled on the ground, cursing his stupidity in being 
imposed upon by his sisters-in-law; and, when somewhat 
tranquillized, he embraced his children and begged them to 
go to their mother, whom he was ashamed to meet. Greatly 
moved, they hastened to the hut where she lived, and brought 
her home. And within as short a time as possible their 
father removed his capital to the place where their palace 
was, and the royal couple passed their days in peace and 
happiness with their sons and daughter, who were soon after- 
wards married. The queen’s sisters were sentenced to be 
buried alive, with thorns above and under them. 
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BLUE LOTUS AND RED LOTUS 


CERTAIN king had two wives, one of whom was a 
° Rakkhashi' dis ised. Each of them had a son, 
that of the Rakkhashi being named 7??, or the 
Unconquerable, and the other Xwushum, or the 
Flower-like. The two boys were very fond of each other: the 
ate, learnt their lessons, and slept together. The Rakkhasha, 
however, was ever on the alert to feed on her rival and her 
son; and one day she actually devoured the former. But she 
could not get the latter into her clutches, inasmuch as he was 
under the protection of his half-brother. At length she 
invited some of her fellow creatures into the kingdom, intend- 
ing to do by force what she had not been able to do by 
stratagem. One night one of her Rakkhashis burst into the 
room where the king, with his sons, was asleep, seized 
Kushum, and ate him up. The king was paralyzed with fear, 
and stood helpless while Ajit gave the giant a blow, and 
compelled him to flee from the room. Before doing so, 
however, he threw out of his mouth a ball of gold. 

The Rakkhashi was so frantic with rage that she herself 
attacked her son and ate him up. But as soon as she had 
done so, a ball of iron came out of her mouth and rolled on 
the ground. After this she went to the top of the palace, and 
calling a conclave of the Rakkhashis, dismissed them to their 
country. But the gold and iron balls gave her no peace. 





1 In Hindu mythology the Rakkhush and Rakkhashi were demons, male and 
female, gigantic and terrible in shape. They were said to be possessed of supernatural 
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She smelt danger in them, and one night she buried them 
under a clump of bamboos a little way off from the palace. 
One day a labourer came to the place and cut off two 
bamboos, and great was his surprise to find an egg in each of 
them, one red and the other blue. Fearing that they were the 
eggs of a snake, he hurriedly left the spot, and when he had 
gone, out of the blue egg came Kushum, and out of the red 
jit. The two brothers, leaving their father’s kingdom 
behind, set out for the dominions of another king. His 
kingdom was infested by Xhokkoshes,' who devoured his 
subjects in hundreds. One night he dreamt that he was to * 
be freed from the hands of the marauders by two princes, 
whom he should reward by giving to them his two daughters 
in marriage with the half of his kingdom. His dream was 
soon fulfilled. Kushum and Ajit, now named Neelkamal 
(blue lotus), and Lalkamal (red lotus), after the colours of the 
eggs out of which they had come, presented themselves before 
him, and on his telling them his dream, they at once 
volunteered to kill the Khokkoshes. Their plan was to await 
the giants in a room which they haunted at night, and accord- 
ingly they took their places there at nine o'clock. For a long 
time, however, there was no sign of them, and it was not until 
it struck twelve that they came to the door of the room, which 
was shut, and demanded to know who was inside. Neelkamal 
was awake at the moment, and Lalkamal asleep. The latter 
had, however, before retiring, told the former that if the 
Khokkoshes came during his vigil, he must not say that it 
was he alone that was watching, Bat that he had his brother 
awake with him. True to his promise Neelkamal, when 
challenged, said, “ Force your way in, and you will find 
Lalkamal and Neelkamal with their swords ready to receive 
ou.” The name of Lalkamal produced terror in the Khok- 
oshes, because they knew that the blood of a Rakkhashi 
flowed in his veins, and they withdrew a few Monee But to 
verify what they had been told, the head Khokkosh said in a 
9 A tribe of monsters akin to the Rakkhushes, but more ferocious than they. 
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nasal, though loud voice, “If Lalkamal be inside, let him 
show me the tip of his nose through the chink in the door.” 
Neelkamal at once thrust out the point of a sharp knife to 
represent Lalkamal’s nose, and the giants were terrified. 
“One having such a nose,” they said, “is too dangerous a 
being to approach.” Then they wanted to see the spittle 
Lalkamal threw, and on this Neelkamal cast at them the ghee 
that was burning in the lamp before him, which produced 
blisters on their bodies, Though the pain was very great the 
Khokkoshes did not run away. They asked to have a sight 


‘of Lalkamal’s tongue, and through the chink a sharp sword 


was thrust out. They laid hold of it, and all in a body 
commenced pulling at it. The fingers of their leader, how- 
ever, were so badly cut that he ran away. But coming back 
within a short time he went near the door of the room, and 

ain asked who was inside. A drowsiness had come upon 

eelkamal, and unconsciously he said that it was he alone 
that was watching. At the mention of his name, and the 
omission of his brother's, the monsters in a body rushed into 
the room, and were about to tear him to pieces, when 
Lalkamal awoke and despatched them with gigantic strokes 
of his sword. 

The next morning the people of the city were surprised to 
find a large heap of dead Khokkoshes. The king, hearing 
this, sent for the pase and gave them the promised rewards. 

The Rakkhashi queen, being informed of the massacre of 
the Khokkoshes, and having by magic ascertained the where- 
abouts of her son and stepson, sent emissaries to bring about 
their destruction. She sent two of her attendants, who also 
were Rakkhashis in disguise, with the false message that their 
father was dying of an incurable disease, and that his life 
could be saved only by rubbing his body with a Rakkhashi's 
brain. The brothers, anxious to prolong the life of their 
father, at once started for the land of the Rakkhashis. After a 
very long journey they one evening reached a banyan tree, and 


‘rested at its foot. Overhead they heard two birds, called 
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Bangoma and Bangami, talking to each other in human 


oe: 

| angami said, “The blindness of our young ones 1s a 
t calamity, but now is the time when their eyes should 
opened. One of the men there, named Lalkamal, has the 

power of restoring sight to them by his mere touch. The 

men are on a very perilous journey, and we must help them as 

much as we can.” At dawn Bangami flew down to the princes 

with her offspring, and Lalkamal touched them and they were 


healed. Then their mother said, ‘“‘ Oh, princes, we know you , 


and your mission. Take these fried peas in your pockets, and 
mount on the backs of my young ones, who will carry you to 
your destination and back to your own country. The peas 
you will put into your mouth on the sly, when required by the 
giants whom you are going to visit to chew iron pellets as 
the proof of your being the sons of the Rakkhashi who passes 
as your father’s queen.” 

The princes were then borne away to the country of the 
Rakkhashis, a number of whom quickly flocked around 
them, crying out :— 


“Whoung, moung, khoung' 
Monisshee gondo paung. 
Dhoreh, Dhoreh khaung.” 


This, of course, was said at the sight of Neelkamal, whom 
they recognized as a man. Lalkamal, knowing that his 
brother was in danger, stepped forth and said, “Grandmother, 
we are your dsons come to visit you.” At this the old 
Rakkhashi whom they addressed said, “If that is so let me 
test you. Cut these iron pellets with your teeth, and then I 
shall acknowledge your claims to kinship.” So saying, she 
put the pellets into the hands of the brothers, who dexterously 
substituting for them the fried peas they had brought, chewed 
them up. Thus not only were they freed from danger, but 


_ 1 These are the words that Rakkhashis are supposed to use when a human prey 
is near them, meaning, “ Hurrah, we scent human flesh, and we will eat it.” 
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were also made much of. Yet still the smell of human flesh 
bewildered the Rakkhashis. They passed it over, however, 
and the time went by in friendly entertainment. One day when 
their hosts had gone out in search of food, Lalkamal with his 
brother went to a well at the back of the house, dived under 
it, and brought up with him a casket containing two hornets, 
in one of which the lives of all the Rakkhashis were lodged. 
The other had in it the life of the Rakkhashi who was 
Lalkamal’s mother. When each of the brothers took out a 


_ hornet, the giants, who had gone out, felt themselves uneasy 


and hastened home; and the Rakkhashis in the palace felt a 
very painful palpitation of their hearts. The legs of one of 
the hornets were torn off, and the Rakkhushes and Rakkhashis 
at the same time lost their limbs. Rolling on the ground, 
they a the princes with mouths wade open to devour 
them ; but on the head of the hornet being removed, they fell 
down lifeless. Lalkamal cut off the head of his grandmother, 
rolled it in a napkin, and called on the young Bangomas to 
carry him and his brother away. After three months they 
reached their father’s kingdom, and wanted to deliver the 
head they brought to the messengers from their father’s 
palace. But these were not to be found, for they too had 
died at the same time as their relations and friends. The 
head therefore was sent through a sepoy in the entourage of 
the brothers. On seeing it, Lalkamal’s mother was so excited 
and enraged that she cast off her disguise, assumed her 


gigantic form, and cried out :— 
“Thanda khang, agi khang’ 
Mor moria haddi khang 
Dau, dau chitar agun 
Taholei booker jala jaung.” 


Thereupon she hurried out to where Neelkamal and 


” The four lines mean:—‘“I will eat all things, warm or cold; I will eat bones 
which will make a cracking sound inside my mouth. There is something like the fire 


F Bis Several pyre burning within my bosom ; and if I can do what I wish, my heart-burn 
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Lalkamal sat together, and the latter, being apprehensive of 
injury, took out the remaining hornet and killed it, and the 
Rakkhashi immediately fell down dead. | 

On being freed from this pest Neelkamal and Lalkamal’s 
father regained his health and energies, and learning where 
his sons were, sent for them. They came, and their own 
kingdom and that of their father-in-law, who had recentl 
died, was annexed to their father’s, and once more in their 
paternal house, they lived happily with their wives and 
children, much to the delight of the old king. 


yy" 
if 


VI 
DALIMKUMAR 


NCE there was a king who was blessed with a queen 

¢ of surpassing beauty and virtue, and a son named 

Dalimkumar who was gifted with all princely 

qualities. The life of the queen was enclosed in 

a set of dice, and the fact was known by a Rakkhashi who 

lived in a palmyra tree close by. She was always on the 
alert to secure the dice and kill the queen. 

At length an opportunity came. The king had gone out 
one day on a hunting expedition, leaving the prince at a game 
of dice with his friends. The Rakkhashi came where the 
game was going on, in the disguise of a mendicant, and asked 
the prince to give her the dice. Her request was granted, and 
by an incantation which she uttered, the dice were carried to 
a kingdom beyond the realm of Yama,' where reigned her 
sister Pashabutty (one skilled at dice). The queen fell sense- 
less in her room; and the Rakkhashi, entering it, killed her 
and assumed her form. Nobody became aware of the trick 
that had been played, and the Rakkhashi therefore was 
enabled successfully to impersonate her, after having put her 
corpse in an unfrequented room: 


In course of time the Rakkhashi gave birth to seven sons 


who bore no mark of their origin in their appearance, but 
were very handsome youths. Gradually they grew up into 


young men, and one rd asked permission of their father to 


go out and see the world. He gave them the required permis- 


sion on condition that they should take their eldest brother, 


1 The Hindu god of death. 
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- Dalimkumar, with them as their guardian and guide. On the 

auspicious day the eight brothers started on their journey on 
eight winged horses. The Rakkhashi, finding that Dalim- 
kumar was no longer in her power, opened a casket out of 
which a snake, thin as a thread and named Shutashankha, 
made its appearance. She asked it where the life of her step- 
son was hid, and was shown a few pomegranate stones that 
contained it. She took the stones and shut them up in a 
cellar below the great staircase of the palace. She then gave 
the following instructions to the snake :— 

‘© Shutashankha, ride on the air with this letter to my? 
sister Pashabutty. I want her to have ready seven girls of 
transcendent seeped for my seven sons. On your way kill 
Dalimkumar, and thus remove him from my path.” 

Having dismissed the snake on’ its errand, she uttered a 
Mantra (incantation), by the power of which the winged horses 

ing her sons should reach Pashabutty’s kingdom. 

Shutashankha soon overtook the princes that same evening, 
and succeeded in stinging Dalimkumar in the eyes so that he 
instantly fell down from his horse stone-blind. His brothers, 
who were a few yards in advance, were ignorant of his fate, 
and so continued to ride on. The snake, however, was well 
punished by fate. Having reached a certain king’s orchard, 
it managed to get into a fruit and hide itself, coiling within it 
to pass the night in safety. Early the next remeecr, | before 
the snake awoke, the gardener gathered the fruit to be eaten 
by the king’s daughter. She ate the fruit, and along with it 
the snake, with the Rakkhashi’s letter inside it. 

Dalimkumar’s brothers that same morning, not a 
him and quite ignorant*of his mishap, thought that he ha 
outstri them; and so they rode on expecting to overtake 
him. Having travelled a considerable distance, and not 
finding him, they wanted to make a careful search for 
him. But they could not lessen the speed of their horses, 
_ which having been charmed by the Rakkhashi, ran on till 
_ they reached Pashabutty’s house. The seven princes were: 





A 
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well received; and the best apartments were assigned to 
them. fox 

It had been a nen Sesame custom with Pashabutty to 
challenge every rich stranger who came to her to a game at 
dice, on condition that if he won, she and her seven sisters 
should surrender their charms to him; but if he lost the game 
he must forfeit his life. The challenge was given to the new 
guests, of whose birth and near connection with her Pashabutty 
was quite ignorant; for the letter sent by her sister had mis- 
carried. They accepted the challenge, lost the game, and with 
it their lives. Pashabutty and her seven sisters feasted upon 
them. 
The forest in which Dalimkumar had fallen from his hor 
was situated on the borders of a kingdom ruled by a young 
queen of extraordinary’ beauty, who seemed doomed by 
fate to widowhood. Unfettered by any law prohibiting the 
remarriage of widows in her kingdom, she had married 
several young men worthy of her, one after another, each one 
of whom had mysteriously died during the night following 
the day of marriage. The last of these had died on the very 
night that Dalim had been struck blind; and so while the 
next morning he was lying helpless, the royal elephant in 
quest of a new husband for its queen took him up on its 
back and entered the palace with him, in the midst of great 
rejoicings. The prince was at once introduced to the queen, 
who with joy accepted him as her lord. After spending a 
part of the night in delightful conversation, the royal couple 
retired to rest. The night advanced, and the whole city was 
wrapped in silence. But Dalimkumar, who had been informed 
of the fate of his predecessors, sat up with lights near him. 
Suddenly he heard unusual sounds in the room. The walls 
began to shake and crack in every direction. The prince was 
struck with terror, but he was not unmanned. Though blind, 
he found his sword, and grasping it in his hand, he stood firm 
to meet the impending danger. In the meantime, ee 


* 


« like a thread cut through the nostrils of the queen whic 
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_ food was, the girl greedily ate the richest dishes, and, having 


_ finished the meal, insolently demanded thé delivery of a chest — 
_ like the one Dukhu had obtained. Being told where it was to — 
_ be found, she went there, and took up the largest chest within 

_ reach. And, forgetful even to bid farewell to her hostess, she 

ran homeward. Whoever met her on the way shunned her 
ugly appearance. Her other iences were equally painful. 
€ horse gave her a kick, the plantain tree threw several 
bunches of its fruit on her head, and the cow goaded her. 
After all these humiliations she reached home, panting for 

* breath and half dead. } 

Her mother, who was wistfully expecting her, fainted at 
the sight. The chest was, however, some consolation. The 
mother and daughter, who had heard of the sudden et 
ance of a very good-looking young man out of Dukhu’s 
chest, expected the like for themselves. They carried it into 
Shookhu’s bedroom, but the girl, feeling very drowsy, put off 

opening it till the next morning. But her eyes were destined 

not to see its light. At midnight she cried, ‘‘ Mother, I 
feel a torturing pain in the ankles.” But her mother 
replied, ‘Child, it is nothing. Your prospective husband 
is putting anklets round them. Have patience, and put 
them on.’ 

But Shookhu 5 a cried out, ‘“‘ Mother, I feel a shiver- 

i ng all over my y,’ and again the mother replied, 
“Child, it is nothing. You are only being decked with 

_ ornaments.” | : 
_ After this Shookhu was deprived of the power of utterance, 
and after passing through unbearable tortures she gave up 
the ghost. Day dawned and her mother called at her door. 
| oe enya was no Hs! . Some ve Wa aes hours were 
owed to S, it hought that the girl, worn out b 

her jouieer we still sas NY But when ‘twas nearly mid- 

day the door was burst open, and all that remained of — 

_ Shookhu was a heap of bones, with a snake's cast-off skin 
_ beside them. The truth was evident. Shookhu had been — 
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A BRAHMIN AND HIS WIFE 


. HERE once lived a poor and illiterate Brahmin who 
@ ~~ had a termagant as his wife. One day he asked 


_ the lady to make cakes for him, whereupon she 
said, ‘‘What an impudent fellow you are. There 
is neither @ grain of rice nor a drop of oil in the house. O 
son of a cake-eater, you want to eat cakes. Get out of the 
house.” 
Thus grossly insulted the Brahmin left home, and 
wandered about disconsolately till at length he reached a 
hermitage, the owner of which, after learning his sad history, 
detained him and began giving him instruction. After some 
time the Brahmin with great difficulty mastered the Bengali 
alphabet, and puffed up with pride sought his own count 
_. without the leave or knowledge of the hermit. After travel- 
. ling under the burning rays of the sun of the month of 
. Bhaddur (the second half of August and the first half of 
_ September), which is the hottest time of the year, he at 
length, one night, reached home. Being curious to know 
what was going on inside he silently waited in the courtyard, 


‘whence he heard the hissing noise of the baking of cakes | 


issuing from within. His mouth watered, and unable to wait 

- any longer he cried out, ‘‘ My dear wife, are you inside there ? 

_ Tam come, having acquired all the knowledge available in the 
world.” The Brahmini came out, and said that she dis- 


believed him. To this he replied ee You certainly 


+ doubt the truth of what I say, or you wou 
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laid a heap of your cakes before me.” The wife was thunder- — 
struck. She was at a loss to conjecture how her husband had | 
come to know of the preparation of cakes, and asked him to 
enlighten her. The request was just the one he had expected, 
and with gravity he rejoined that he had read astrology and 
could tell everything that had happened in the wide world. — 
His wife credited what she heard, and ran to the neighbours” 
with the glad tidings. They visited him, and found him with 
heaps of books beside him. His fame quickly spread all — 
through the country. | 3 
Visitors came in crowds, some to show their palms, others 
to consult him about the thefts committed in their houses; 
and the answers he gave always satisfied them. One day 
a Dhobi (washerman), Moti by name, who had lost his donkey, 
visited him with the object of learning what had become of 
it. The Brahmin was in a difficulty, but by no means at the 
end of his wits. Hetold the Dhobi to wait until his morning 
devotions were over; and then, entering the inner apartment, — 
went out by the back door to see if he could find the a 
azing in one of the neighbouring fields. But he failed. 
€ was not, however, altogether nonplussed, and coming to 
the Dhobi he said, “ You won't find your donkey t fe 
You must wait till to-morrow. My tutelary goddess, C § 
is in a bad humour to-day, and will not favour me.” Moti — 
went away Satisfied, but the Brahmin passed a very disturbed _ 
night in fear lest he should lose his credit and reputation. — 
Towards dawn, however, he heard a noise in the courtyard, — 
and suspecting that it was a thief he held up the light in his ~ 
hand, when to his joy he beheld the lost donkey lying — 
stretched at full length on the ground. With a trick he made ~ 
the animal stand up, and tied it toa pole. The next morning — 
the Dhobi came and took away his donkey, wondering with — 
the whole neighbourhood at the superhuman powers of the ~* 
Brahmin. a <A SS ta 
Some time after this the king's daughter lost her diamond * 


necklace, worth a million gold mohurs. Many astrologers 
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were consulted, but to no purpose. At length the Brahmin 
was sent for. He trembled with fear, and cursed the day on 


which he had first set himself up as an astrologer. But it 


_ could not be helped. The king’s summons must be obeyed ; 







and the Brahmin entered the court, seemingly with boldness, 
but internally as cowed down as a goat led to be sacrificed. 
He asked two days’ time of the king, on ‘the pretext of 
consulting the gods ; and the time being granted, he returned 
home, not knowing how to extricate himself from the diffi- 
culty. He touched no food, took no rest, and shutting 
himself up in his room, fell prostrate on the ground, calling 
thus upon his tutelary goddess, “O Mother Fuggodamba 
_(aname of Durga), save me from death, or at best imprison- 
ment. Is#it thy intention that I shall be ruined? Juggo- 
damba, put me into the way of finding out the princess's lost 
necklace.” The Brahmin’s stars were in the ascendant, and 
though we cannot say whether the goddess. Juggodamba 
listened to his prayers or not, there was one that did so, and 
that was her namesake, the wife of the king’s gardener, who, 
passing by his house, overheard his utterances. She had 
hae as the necklace and hid it, and she thought that he, 
aving detected this, was demanding of her the restitution of 
the ornaments. In great terror she ran into his house, 


__ clasped his legs, and with tears exclaimed, ‘‘ Worshipful 


7 ie 


_ Brahmin, I adjure you in the name of the gods to spare me. 
- Do not inform the king of my crime, and I will ever remain 


your slave.” . Greatly surprised at what he saw, the Brahmin 
asked her what she meant; at which the woman said, 
“Father, you have discovered all. Iwill never commit theft 
again. Save me out of your pity. Prompted by avarice 
I stole the necklace, but i am ready to deliver it into your 
hands.” The Brahmin now understood everything; and 


* assuming a very kind tone, told the woman that she need not 


k 


fear any injury at his hands if she would put the necklace 


‘ into a harht and deposit it in the tank close to the palace. 


f # Happy at escaping punishment she did not delay in carrying 


sdebil 
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out his instructions even for a moment. Hastening home — 


she did as he had told her. | 


Next day the Brahmin, elated with success, and with his | 


forehead spotted with vermilion,ssaw the king; and after 
muttering some unintelligible jargon, told him that the neck- 


lace was lyin in the tank near to the palace. The king then 


sent men to fetch it, but it could not be found, even after the 
minutest search. Who could now look at his wrathful frown 
without a tremor? The Brahmin was ordered to be ‘put in 
chains. But he knew that the thief had not deceived him, 
and he stuck to his former assertion. At his importunity the 
tank was dragged, and an earthen pot, not a harhi, but a 
smaller one, was brought up, and the necklace was found 






inside it. The king and the Brahmin were trangported with 


joy, and the former embraced the latter, appointing him chief 
scholar in his court. Presents and gifts of the most precious 
kind were made to him, and he passed his days in affluence. 
Daily he took his seat in the king’s court. No one even 
of the greatest scholarship could venture to lift up his 
head in his presence, and the king and queen daily laid 
flowers at his feet. | 
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-A MAN WHO WAS ONLY A FIN 
Poids HALF IN STATURE | 


. PUOWTAHERE was once a certain wood-cutter, the barren- 
| -. ness of whose wife was a constant source of distress 






: to him, the more so as all the neighbours pointed 
| : 2 ‘oaben ae as especially cursed by Heaven. The 
husband wife made the richest presents and the sincerest 
vows to the goddess Shoshti, the giver of children; and she 
one day appeared before the wood-cutter in the shape of an 
old lady, and gave him a cucumber, saying that his wife 
should eat it entire, without leaving the skin even, on the 
seventh day from that day. The wood-cutter gave it to his 
wife with these instructions, but she, in her impatience, ate it 
up the wey, next day, even forgetting Shoshti’s instructions 
as to the skin. After the usual period of conception, a male 
child was born; but the mother was well punished for ler 
_ disobedience to the goddess. There was hardly anything 
_hatural about the child. It was born as a fully developed 
man, but was only a finger and a half tall, with a tuft of hair 
behind its head three fingers in length. He could talk and 
walk from his very birth; and when not even an hour old he 
Started in search of his father, who had gone out wood- 


eh resbar a“ SUE: Meee. clin Ie sae . th es 

a pias assed through many thoroughfares and through the 
- forest, dispersing he ike of Be feet the shoppers 

and other insects that waylaid him, till he reached a aie 
- gate, where his father was toiling with ides drops of per- 
_,Spiration on the forehead. The boy asked him to go home, 
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"but he said that having witnessed his child’s birth and seen © 
"what had ha ed, he had*left home in disgust, and sold 
himself to the king as a slave, and that therefore it was impos- 
sible for him to leave his work. At this, the son went to the 
king, and asked him to liberate his father. The king was 
annoyed at the diminutive figure before him, and Said that 
the wood-cutter ¢ be set free only on the payment of 
cowrtes (money) aS his ransom. 
Mr. “‘ One-finger-and-half,” as his name was, ran out like 
a ball set in motion to procure the cowries, and in the course 
of his journey came to a canal which to him seemed impas- >» 
sable. He was thinking how to cross it, when he felt some- 
one ee from behind at his tuft of hair. By one jerk he © 
freed it from the ‘stranger's grasp, and looking behind saw a 
frog, which, being interrogated, said that it had for its father 
the king of frogs, and that its name was Rung Soondar. At 
this the wood-cutter’s son burst into a laugh of scorn, and 
was about to punish the young frog by dismembering it, 
- when it said, ‘‘ By certain mystical powers I know you to be 
a wood-cutter’s son. Now it does not look well for you to 
be without an axe. You will get one from a blacksmith 
yonder, on paying a single cowrie.” To which thegyoung 
man answered, ‘‘O brother, I am a child, where ‘shall 1 get 
a cowrie? For want of cowries I could not liberate my 
father. I have nothing in the world, and shall ever remain _ 
obliged if you can lend me something.” The frog, startled — 
at the request, said he had only a single cowrie, and that one — 
with a hole in it. The suggestion of possessing himself of an ~ 
axe was pleasing to the dwarf, and thinking little of the 
impediment, he directed his steps towards the blacksmith’s, 
whom he found to be a man of the stature of two fingers and 
a half, and with a beard longer by half a finger. He was 
making an axe and a sickle, each half a finger in length. * 
- The boy, without the sg IR cowrie, did not at first know 
how to proceed. But he hit off a clever plan. He ee 
the smith with ey steps, and, unperceived, tied the tuft . 
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of hair on his own head to the beard of the latter. Then he 
jumped on the smith’s back. The latter, taken by surprise, 
called on his gods, wondering if he were in the clutches of a 
ghost or hobgoblin. His aggressor, with sides ae with 
laughter, got down, and introduced himself as his best friend. 
But soft words were useless. The smith in a rage asked if 
the cowrie, the usual fee for admission,into the house, had 
been brought, and being answered in te negative, clutched 
his antagonist by the throat, and was on the ne of throttling 
him, when one of the hairs of the latter, still tied to the beard 
of the former, was torn. The wood-cutter’s son threw him- 
self on this account into a frenzy, and demanded of the smith 
the restoration .of the hair, threatening him, in case of refusal, 
with a legal process. The smith, agitated with great terror, 
pleaded for mercy, which was granted on his consenting to 
give up the axe and the sickle when finished. A lasting 
friendship was then contracted between the parties, and the 
boy left the place. He came back to the young frog, and' was 
asked by it to cut with his axe a young tamarind tree in the 
hollow of which its mate was shut up. He complied with the 
request; but the frog inside, having lost, through long want 
of exercise, the use of its legs, could not leave the hollow. 
Master ‘‘ One-finger-and-a-half,” with admirable presence of 
mind, Bas his tuft of hair into the hole and drew the frog 


gent ung Soondar out of green: presented him with the 
one cowrie it possessed, which it said would suffice to liberate 


| 


_ his father; and its mate gave him a few drops of its spittle, 
saying that with them he could heal the blindness of the 
daughter of the king whose slave his father was, and so gain 
her for his wife. He accordingly left the frogs, and journeyed 
towards the country where his adie was. The cowrie the fro 
had given him multiplied on the way into as many cowries as 
would amount to a round sum of money, and he went to the 
king and insolently demanded of him the liberty of his father. : 
The king, counting the cowries and satisfied with their value, 

* promised to meet the demand, but not omitting to give the 


. 
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impertinent upstart a few slaps on the cheek, and a violent — 
pull at his tuft of hair. But he was not one to be so easily 
disposed of. He persisted in remaining in the king’s presence, 
and boldly asked him if he had a blind daughter, and if he 
would marry her to him. The king replied that for certain 
reasons she could not be married, save in the presence of the 
corpses of seven thieves separated from his kingdom 
thirteen rivers. warf, leaving his father behind, started 
for the country of the thieves, and after many adventures, 
reached an ant-hill near it. He could proceed no further, and 
tired with the long journey, and worn out with hunger and * 
thirst, he fell asleep by the ant-hill. Midnight came, and the | 
thieves of whom he had come in were out on a 
artis: expedition. One of them stumbled upon him, and 
ing awakened, he asked them who they were and where 
they were going. They told him that they were thieves, and 
that their present object was to break into the house of his 
old friend the blacksmith. Anxious for his friend’s safety, 
and for the furtherance of his own ends, he suggested that 
they would find it more profitable to present themselves 
before the king living across the thirteen rivers flowing by 
their country, who intended to give one of them his daughter 
as wife with a fit dowry. They yielded to. the deception, and 
full of anticipation ae prospect before them, they followed — 
the dwarf as their leader. The thirteen rivers were crossed ; 
and the thieves when about to get down from the last ferry- 
boat stole some cowries lying hid in one corner of it. TI 
ferry-man and the wood-cutter’s son both saw the theft com- — 
mitted, but winked at it for the time being, though in nods 
and low whispers they communicated’ to each other their ~ 
desire for revenge later on. es | ers Ha 
No sooner the dwarf reached the with the — 
thieves, than the ferry-man presented himself before the king 
. and prosecuted them for the theft of his cowries. They were 
- convicted of the offence, and executed. Whereupon master 
“ One-finger-and-a-half” urged his claims to the hand of the > 
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blind princess. The king, the queen, and the princess her- 
self were loud in their lamentations at the demand of this 
deformed creature; but the matter could not be helped. The 
king, according to the conditions he himself laid down, was 
bound to give away his daughter to that ugly little specimen 
of humanity. All he could do was to put off the wedding day. 

It was within a short time after this that‘the friends of 
the seven thieves, Sige intelligence of their execution, in a 
swarm besieged the kingdom, and plundered not only the 
palace, but all the other houses, reducing the king to the 
direst poverty imaginable. The dwarf who had enticed their 
friends. into the kingdom and had had them executed, was 
the object of their keenest search, but he hid himself in a 
dense patch of. grass, and came out only when the coast was 
clear. He again urged his suit for the princess’s hand, and 
was again put off till the extermination of the race of thieves 
had been accomplished. For the achievement of this object 
the dwarf rode away, mounted on a tom-cat, into their country. 
On’ the way he made friends with hornets, wasps, and bees, 
with whom he began an attack which lasted continually for 
three days, until the thieves, smarting under the poisonous 
stings of the insects, left the country for good, taking with 
them their wives and children. Triumphantly returning to 
the king, he asked him for his father’s release and for the 


_ hand of theprincess. The king could not say “no” any longer, 
and the dwarf was re-named Pingal Kumara. His father 
was brought into the palace on a decorated chariot with 


flowers, and he himself was rewarded with the princess's 
hand, whose sight he restored with the help of the frog's 
spittle, The wood-cutter’s wife was brought into the palace, 
and lived there as happily as the day was long. Years passed 
over their heads, until at last the king retired into the forest 
to prepare himself for death, leaving his dominions to his 

worthy son-in-law. | 


Xiil 
THE PETRIFIED MANSION 


NCE upon a time there was a prince who set out on 
his travels into foreign countries, alone, without » 


taking with him any valuables. His sword was his 

only companion. fle crossed mountains, seas, and 
rivers, and at length came to a grand mansion. He entered 
it; and great was his surprise to find petrified forms of men 
and animals in all the apartments through which he passed. 
Even the weapons in the armoury were not exceptions. 
There was in one of the halls a stone statue dressed in royal 
splendour, surrounded by other statues gorgeously equipped, 
The lonely house greatly frightened the prince, but just as he 
was on the point of quitting it he happened to notice an open 
door. Passing through it he reached the presence of a \ 
beautiful damsel reposing on a kat (bed) of gold, and 


surrounded by lotuses of the same metal. She quite, 


\/ 


motionless and was apparently dead. There was not the — 
softest breath perceptible in her. The prince was enamoured ~ 


of her beauty and sat with his eyes fixed upon her. But one | 


day he happened to notice a stick of gold near the girl's 
pillow. He took it up, and was turning it round and round 


rf 


| 


for ais ae when it suddenly touched her forehead; and — 


instant 
resounded with the clamour of human tongues, the clanking 
of arms, the songs of birds, and the sounds of domestic 


. animals. It was full of life and joy. Heralds made pro- 


- clamations, ministers speechified in the court-room, and the 
king engaged himself in the discharge of his royal duties. 
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y she started up, fully conscious. The whole’ house ~ 
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The prince was struck speechless with wonder; and the 
princess was equally astonished. The servants entered the 
room, and finding a prince-like youth seated by their master’s 
daughter, hastened to the king with the intelligence. He 
hurried to the spot, and seeing the prince; asked him who he 
was. The prince told him; and the royal family, with all the 
other inmates of the palace, acclaimed him as their deliverer. 
They said that the touch of a silver stick had petrified them 
all, and that their revival was the result of his having touched 
the princess with the stick of gold. In recognition of the very 
great service he had rendered them, the prince was rewarded 
with the princess’s hand ; and great were the rejoicings on the 


" joyous occasion. 


Meanwhile in his own home his parents mourned for the 
prince as the years passed:and he did not return. The queen 
had taken to her bed, and the king had become blind with 
weeping. They were disconsolate, and courted death as the 
only termination of their great grief. The whole kingdom 
was evercast with sadness, which was, however, ultimatel 
removed when one day the long-lost prince appeared with 
his bride. Joyous acclamations rent the air; and the royal 
couple, being. informed of the return of their dear son, 
hastened out to the gate and embraced him and the princess. 
At the touch of the stick of gold the king peg his sight, 
and the queen her health, and they lived for years in the 


_ enjoyment of great ono ets At length, leaving the throne 
- to his son, the king wit 


the queen retired to spend a secluded 


~ and godly life in the depths of the forest. 


# 
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A TRUE FRIEND 


CERTAIN prince once lived in very intimate friend- 
| ship with a goat-herd. They were always together, 
sand the prince promised his friend that on ascend- 
ing the throne he would make him prime minister. 
In course of time the reigning king died, and was succeeded 
by his son, who in the intoxication.of rank and power quite 
forgot his goat-herd friend. The latter, however, with the 
intention of calling on him, one day presented himself at the 
gate of the palace, but he was roughly driven.away. The 
next morning it so befell that the king got up from bed with 
his whole body from top to toe pierced with needles, and was 
subject to intense suffering. He could not stand, sit, or lie 
down without filling the house with groans; and the whole 
palace was rent with misery out of sympathy for him. The 
queen’s affliction in particular was so great that she passed 
her days only in heart-rending sighs and sobs. 

One day, when she went to bathe in the river that flowed 
by the palace, she was met by a girl of unrivalled beauty, who 
petitioned to be kept as a slave and rewarded with the queen’s 
diamond bracelets. The girl’s request being granted, she — 
followed her mistress. And when the latter, leaving her 
clothes on the bank, immersed her head in the water,. the 

former, by some:charm, assumed her shape, turning her into 
an ugly hag. They then returned to the palace, where the - 
wicked girl passed as the queen. Her manners, however, 
were quite unlike those of the latter. She showed a very 
cross temper, and cast invectives on those who approached , 


’ 
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her. The people, ignorant of the ruse practised on them, 


were at a loss to account for the changed behaviour of their 


ueen, but they could do sagan except patiently submit to 
the cruelties inflicted on them. The former queen was not an 
exception. She could not even see her dear husband. The 
most humilating work was allotted to her; and she passed 
her days and nh in weeping. - 

But better days were in store for her. One day, when 


' proceeding towards the river to wash some of her old clothes, 


for new ones were never allowed her, she saw a man sitting 
by the roadside with a heap of bundles of thread before him, 
and bawling out, “ I shall have a good day of it if I can get 


a thousand needles ; the enjoyment of a prince if I have ten 


thousands; I shall fly triumphantly in the air if I can procure 
a million.” The poor queen, then only a despised servant, 
was glad at what she heard; and promising to give the man 
innumerable needles if he would take them, led him to the 
palace, and managed to obtain for him comfortable quarters. 
Every one was told why he was there, and he was respectfully 
received. The next day he told the girl who had usurped the 
queen’s place that it was the day of a certain festival, to be 
celebrated by the eating of cakes, and asked her to prepare 
the best ones. She knew that she was not a good hand at 
making cakes, and so took the assistance of the real queen. 


They made cakes together; those prepared by the latter being 


_ the best of their kind, while those made by the former were 


_ of the coarser sort, fit to be eaten only by peasants. All were 
struck with this difference, but none dared venture any 


remarks. The stranger, however, addressed the false queen 
thus: “You, a mere slave, have installed yourself as queen ; 
but now you are caught. You are no other than the vulgar 
woman that was bought with a Konkun (bracelet).” At this 


' the woman, frantic with rage, had the public executioner 


brought before her, and ordered him to cut off the man’s - 
head, as well as that of the real queen, who had introduced . 


yhim into the royal mansion. The executioner was preparing 


A TRUE FRIEND pag es 
to do her bidding when the man, his intended victim, said, 


“O my bundles of thread, twist yourselves into a thick and 


aceon bond, and with it tie up the executioner’s hands.” 
e bu 

rendered powerless. The stranger’ then commanded some 
lines of his thread to enter the nostrils of the preterided queen 
who had ordered him to be killed. They did so, and she fell 
to the ground senseless. But his work was not yet fully 


accomplished. He had to free the king from his térments; * 


and so, by a spell, he made each single thread in the bundles 


ndles obeyed their master, and the executioner was 


get into the eye of each needle that pierced the sufferer's body\. 


and draw it out. The exercise of magical power did not end 


there. The needles with the long thread in the eye of each’ 


sewed up the eyes, ears, and lips of the woman who had up 
to that moment masqueraded as the royal spouse. She fell to 
the ground and struggled in torture; while the king, having 
his eyes opened, saw and recognized his old friend the goat- 
herd, asked his pardon for having neglected him, and 
appointed him his prime minister. After this the two friends 
always remained together, the goat-herd entertaining the king 
in the evenings with the charming music of the flute of gol 

which the former had given him as a token of affection in the 
old days of their friendship. The queen, on the return of her 


former beauty and prosperity, enjoyed a happy and ceful 
eae eo ees 


life, admired and ador 


ty her husband, w 
woman who had supplan 


her died a miserable death. 
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The Road to Eni-Dor: a 


By E. H. JONES, Lt, 1.A.R.O, With — 


Illustrations by C. Ws HILL, Lt, RAF. ane ie “ 


Fourth Edition. 8/6 net. 


. This book, besides telling an extraordinary ‘story will appeal to every one who 
is interested..in spiritualism. The book reads Vike a wild romance, but is 


authenticated in every detail by fellow-officers and official documents. 
“Astounding . . . of great value.”—Zimes. od 
“This is one of the: ‘most realistic, grimmest, and at the same most 


entertaining books ever given to the public. . . . ‘The Road to En-dér’ i$ a 


book with a thrill on every page, is full of enuine adventure . os Eve body 
should read it.”—Dai/ly Tuegraph. : = 

“Tt is easily the most surprising story of the escape of siioodes of war which 
has yet appeared... . No more effective exposure of the methods of 
medium has ever been written. This book is indeed an invalnable reduction 
absurdity of the claims of the spiritualist céteries.”—AMorning Post. 

“The story of surely the most colossal ‘fake’ of eae times.’ _—-Birming- 
ham Post. 

“ The most amazing story of the war.”"—Daily Graphic. 


Unconducted Wanderers 


By ROSITA FORBES 


Demy 8vo, With over 70 Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author and others, 12/6 net. 


An extremely amusing and unconventional account of hay the Malay States, 
the South Seas, China, &c., with the interest and attraction of a first-rate novel. 

“'Those-in search of the perfect companion for a lazy afternoon in a hammock 
will find their wants admirably supplied by ‘ Unconducted Wanderers.’ Their 
adventures are retailed with an unfailing humorous touch, and the scenery and 


occupants of these far foreign strands are “yo in in d language, which 


is always vivid and at times beautiful.”— 
“ Happily and frankly instructive—just gossip, 


. P 


eomipented of observation, 
humour, and the joy of the experience. Such a book is good to read.”—- West- _ 
asette. 


minster 


crowding upon her.”— Zimes. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W.1. 


“There is a freshness of its own in Mrs. Forbes’ writing, due to her zest for | 
life, and to the vivid. manner in which she sets down the impressions that come 
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A Kut Prisoner 
By Lieut. H.C. W. BISHOP. Illus. 6/6 net. 
Pe first three British officers to escape from a Turkish 


cane ees of 5790 es to Kastamuni ; 
the voyage in an open boat to Alupka, 


“The fact callbada: 1914-1918 
By DONALD MAXWELL, 
. "Author of “ Adventures with a Sketch-Book,” “ A Cruise Across Eutope,” etc., etc. 
With numerous Illustrations by the author in colour, and in black and white. 
Crown 4to. £1:5:onet. 
ventures with a Sketch-Book ” showed how well Mr. Maxwell can sketch and write. 
eines nies Scaiacaceis and was afterwards attached as an official artist to the 


‘ «Adrairalty, ‘and wen his im ons of Palestine in a volume which, while touching an 
z aspect o: i Se tip # ao finished example of pictorial and literary art, 
oes At esse : deli resand drawings . . . The coloured plates have great charm, 
and as beautiful are the pl pit onocbromes. hic Mall Gazette. 
igi. “A very beautiful and inspiring book.”—Graphic. 


+ Tales Retailed of Celebrities 


By SIR WARREN HASTINGS D’OYLY. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 


» Sir W. H. D’Oyly, who has spent a great a. years in the Indian Ci vil Service, retails in this © 

' volume a series of amusing stories of men and things. Always bright and witty, he makes what 

Wein Ind and heard live again for us, and the book forms an admirable anecdotic history of 
India during the latter part of last century, 


+ 


Poems in Captivity 
By JOHN STILL, 
Author of “A Prisoner in Turkey.” Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


~ John Still was captured by the Turks in Gallipoli in 1915, and remained in captivity for over 
three years, during which he found it essential to have some absorhing mental occupation, 
neccessary to preserve his sanity. ‘He discovered in himself then for the first time, the power of 
writing verse. For many years before the war he lived in Ceylon, and the latter part of the book 
mage up . ie ee Hn pears soe lost cities, the first part containing the poems inspired 
y captivity ae ny8 
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~The Diary of a 1 Spottsman Naturalist 
ee iio <3 _By E. P. STEBBING, 


yas,” “Jungle Byways,” etc. 
’ phs oie sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 
~ 16/- net. * 


“Tope and Tarteu |, or Here and There in India, 
By H. A. NEWELL, Lt.-Col., LA, 
With Illustrations from H phompecls by the author. Demy 8vo. 16/- net. 





